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INTRODUCTION 


On the edge of the Libyan desert, 120 miles south of Cairo, 
a series of low mounds, covered with Roman and early 
Arab pottery, marks the spot where stood the capital 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome. The wide area of the site, 
and the scale of the buildings and city walls, where trace- 
able, testify to its past size and importance ; but it declined 
rapidly after the Arab conquest, and its modern representa- 
tive, Behnesa, is a mere hamlet. A flourishing city in 
Roman times, and one of the chief centres of early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt, Oxyrhynchus offered a peculiarly attrac- 
tive field for explorers who, like ourselves, make the 
recovery of Greek papyri, with all the manifold treasures 
they may bring, their principal aim. The result of our 
excavations there during the last winter, an account of 
which will be published in the next Archaeological Report 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, amply justified our 
anticipations. The ancient cemetery, to which for various 
reasons the first three weeks’ work was devoted, proved on 
the whole unproductive; but in the rubbish-heaps of the 
town were found large quantities of papyri, chiefly Greek, 
ranging in date from the first to the eighth century, and 
embracing every variety of subject. No site, with the 
probable exception of Arsinoé, has proved so fertile in this 
respect ; and for the examination and editing of the papyri 
discovered much time will be required. For the present 
we are concerned with a single fragment, the remarkable 
character of which seemed to demand its prompt publica- 
tion. The document in question is a leaf from a papyrus 
book containing a collection of Logia or Sayings of our 
Lord, of which some, though presenting several novel 
features, are familiar, others are wholly new. It was found 


—— 
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at the very beginning of our work upon the town, in 
a mound which produced a great number of papyri belong- 
ing to the first three centuries of our era, those in the 
immediate vicinity of our fragment belonging to the second 
and third centuries. This fact, together with the evidence 
of the handwriting, which has a characteristically Roman 
aspect, fixes with certainty 300 A.D. as the lowest limit for 
the date at which the papyrus was written. The general 
probabilities of the case, the presence of the usual con- 
tractions found in biblical MSS., and the fact that the 
papyrus was in book, not roll, form, put the first century 
out of the question, and make the first half of the second 
unlikely. The date therefore probably falls within the 
period 150-300 A.D. More than that cannot be said with 
any approach to certainty. Any attempt to distinguish 
between second and third century uncials is, in the present 
paucity of dated material, extremely precarious; and 
we are the less inclined to enter upon it now, since we 
anticipate that the Oxyrhynchus collection, which contains 
a large number of uncial fragments, will eventually throw 
much light upon the question. But in the meantime we are 
of opinion that the hand of the Logia fragment is far from 
belonging to the latest type of uncials used before 300 A.D., 
and that therefore the papyrus was probably written not 
much later than the year 200. 

The fragment measures 53 x 3? inches, but its height was 
originally somewhat greater, as it is unfortunately broken 
at the bottom. In the top right-hand corner of the verso 


side the numeral IA has been written by a later hand. As 


it was usual to foliate the right-hand pages of a book, the 
position of the numeral here is one good reason for sup- 
posing the leaf to have been so placed that the verso side 
came uppermost. Other considerations point to the same 
conclusion. The shorter lines on the verso have been 
supplemented at the end by a 7-shaped character in order 
to give an appearance of even length, but on the recto side 
this supplementary sign has not been used. Now it is 
more probable that the scribe wished to make his lines 
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look regular at the outer margin of the page than at the 
inner, which is much less conspicuous in turning over 
the leaves of a book. Further, it is noticeable that a strip 
of papyrus has been gummed along the left edge of the 
recto. 'The outer edge is that part of the leaf which is the 
first to become worn, and hence it is there that a strengthen- 
ing strip would be expected. But only if the recto was 
the under side could its left edge occupy the outer 
position. The importance of this question will be seen 
later (v. note on Log. 1). 

Some of the regular contractions used in biblical MSS., 
IC, OC, TIP, ANOC, appear in the papyrus, and N at the end 
of a line is occasionally represented by a horizontal stroke 
above the final letter. Several common mistakes in spell- 
ing occur, Al for € in lines 6 and 7, and €! for | in lines 13, 
16, and 35. A more serious error is OIKOAOMHMENH in 
line 36; YYHAOYC, two lines lower, seems to have been 
corrected. The character used to fill up superfluous space 
at the end of a line has already been alluded to. There is 
a slight tendency towards division of one word from another. 
Stops, breathings, and accents are entirely absent. 

We print first a reproduction of the Greek text as it 
stands in the original. Restorations are enclosed in square 
brackets, and dots inside the latter indicate the approxi- 
mate number of letters lost. Dots outside brackets repre- 
sent letters of which only illegible traces remain. Dots 
underneath a letter mean that the reading is uncertain. We 
next give the several Logia in modern form, accompanied by 
an English translation and notes. Finally we proceed to 
a few general remarks, suggested by a consideration of the 
contents of the fragment. Here and throughout we hope 
that the speed with which this little book has been produced 
will be accepted as an excuse for shortcomings. During 
its preparation we have consulted Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 
Mr. J. Rendel Harris, Dr. M. R. James, and Mr. C. H. Turner. 
To their advice and suggestions we owe much; but for the 
Opinions expressed in these pages we alone must be held 
responsible. 


f nd 


Io 


15 


20 


Verso. 


TO EN TW OSEAAMW 7 


‘AN TOY OY KAI €AN MH 





KAI TOTE AIABAEYEIC 
EKBAAEIN TO KAPPOC | 


TOY AAEAPOY COY AEFE! 
iC €AN MH NHCTEYCH 
TAl TON KOCMON OY MH 
€YPHTAI THN BACIAEI 


CABBATICHTE TO CAB 7 
BATON OYK OYECGE TO 
TIPA AErel 1C E[C]THN 

EN MECW TOY KOCMOY 
KAl EN CAPKE! WOHN 
AYTOIC KAl €YPON TIAN 
TAC MEOYONTAC KAI 
OYAENA EYPON AEIYO) 
TA EN AYTOIC KAI TIO 7 
N€l H YYXH MOY €TTI 7 
TOIC YIOIC TWN ANGN 
OT! TYAO! EICIN TH KAP 
AIA AYTWIN] KAI. . BAEIC 





25 


30 


35 


40 


Rio. © 


i eT THN: TU) XIA 
[AEr]€l [(C OTT]OY EAN WCIN 


Mla cEL «Je bOEON KA 


[. .]©O. €f. .] ECTIN MONOC 
[. .JT@ €F@ EIMI MET AY 
T[OY] EFEl[P]ON TON AlOO 


- KAKEL EYPHCEIC ME 


CXICON TO =YAON KATW 
EKE! EIM! AETEl TC OY 
K ECTIN AEKTOC TIPO 


-@HTHC €N TH TIPIAT AY. 
T[O]Y OYAE IATPOC TIOIE! 


OEPATIEIAC EIC TOYC 
TEINGCKONTAC AYTO 
AEE! IC TIOAIC O1KOAO 


-MHMENH €IT AKPON 


[O]POYC YYHAOYC KAI EC 
THPIFMENH OYTE TIE 
[C]EIN AYNATAI OYTE KPY 
[B]JHNAI AErel TC AKOYEIC 
[JICTOE.. TION COY, TO 


et ee | 
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Ii 
Thi LOGIA 
WITH TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES 


Loaton 1, ll. 1-4. 
] kat rore duaBAdpers ExBadreiv TO Kdphos 7d év T@ 6POadApe 
Tod adeAod cov. 
‘...and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye.’ 


Cf. Luke vi. 42, which agrees exactly with the wording 
of this passage. Matt. vii. 5 has éx rod 6@Oadyod instead of 
70 ev TO dhOadug. If we are right in maintaining that the 
verso side of this leaf came first in the book (v. p. 7), there 
is nothing to show whether the whole of the saying as 
found in Luke and Matthew preceded. If the recto side 
had come first, there would have been good reason for 
thinking that the saying appeared in a shortened form, 
since it is unlikely that more than a few lines are lost at 
the bottom of the leaf. 


Loaton 2, ll. 4-11. 

Aéyet “Inoots, édy ph vnoredonte tov Kdopov od pr evpnte 
THY Baowrelay Tod Oeod" Kal edy ph caB8Batiocnte TO cdBBarov 
ovk dweobe Tov matépa. 

‘Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in 


no wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the 
sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.’ 


This striking saying is of course new and presents several 
difficulties. If the reading xécwoy is correct—and there 
seems to be no alternative—such an accusative after vn- 
orevew, ‘fast to the world,’ is very harsh. Secondly, the 
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two halves of the saying are clearly intended to balance 
each other, and therefore we should expect vycredonre and 
gaBBartonre to be either both literal or both metaphorical. 
But while caSBarifew rd caBBarov is the ordinary phrase in 
the Septuagint for ‘observing the sabbath’ (Levit. xxiii. 
32, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), vnoredew cannot here mean ‘fast’ 
literally. Can ca@Pari¢ew 76 odBBarov be taken in any 
other than a literal sense? We have been unable to find 
a parallel, but, on the other hand, ca®Sarticpuds is used 
metaphorically in Heb. iv. 9, and Justin (Dial. cap. 12) 
speaks of the perpetual sabbath enjoined by the new law. 
Possibly the phrase has here an inner meaning, ‘make the 

sabbath a real sabbath.’ 
For the idea of ‘renouncing the world’ ef. Gal. vi. 14 
dv ob euol Koopos eoratpwrar, Kayo kéowm, and the frequent 
references in St. John to ‘the world’ in a metaphorical 
sense. The idea plays an important part in Gnostic 
writings, though of course not in them alone. Cf. Pistis 
Sophia, one of the chief Gnostic works which have been 
preserved (p. 250, Schwartze’s transl. p. 158), Diai vobis 
olim: amordccere kéopum tote et try totr. It is noticeable 
that ‘I said to you aforetime, or some similar phrase is 
the common formula used in that book for introducing 
quotations from the Gospels. 

The phrase ‘ye shall not find the kingdom of God’ 
recalls Matt. vi. 33, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God,’ &e. 


Loeion 3, ll. 11-21. 

Aéyer “Inoots, é[o]rnv év péow tod Kdopov, Kal év capkt 
SpOnv adrois, cal ebpov mdvtas peOdovtas Kai ovdéva ebpov 
Suara év adrois, Kal movel 7} Woxy pov emt roils viois Tév 
dvOpdrwv, Sri tupdol elow TH Kapdia adr[v] . . . 

‘Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and 
in the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men 
drunken, and none found I athirst among them, and my 
soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they are 
blind in their heart...’ 
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In 1. 13 CAPKE! has been corrected by the original hand 
from CAPK!I. Of the latter half of 1. 21 only very faint 
vestiges remain. At the end of it the horizontal stroke 
which looks like the top of C might only be part of a long 
cross-bar of €; and the dot which is discernible before 
this stroke, and which we have doubtfully transcribed as 
|, could be the bottom of a long P in the previous line. 

The beginning of this Logion was probably suggested by 
Baruch iii. 38 pera rodro emt ris ys OOn, Kal ev Trois avOpe- 
Tous swvaveotpdg~n—a passage which was applied by several 
of the early Fathers to Christ’s sojourn upon earth. Cf. 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iv. 20; Cyprian, Testim. ii. 6. Con- 
sidered by themselves the aorists éornv, &POnv, etpov might 
suggest a post-resurrection point of view; but the present 
tense rove? which follows does not support this, and there 
is no difficulty in referring the sentence to the period of 
the ministry. For ‘athirst’ cf. Matt. v. 6, and for the 
general tenor of the Logion, John i. 10. 


Loaion 4,1. 22. 

Traces of two letters are discernible in the middle of the 
line, but, though excluding certain combinations, they are 
too scanty to afford a positive clue. €!is possible. The € 
inserted above the line is by the same hand as the rest of 
the MS. 

As it is uncertain how much has been lost after 1. 21, 
l. 22 may contain the end of the preceding saying; but 
more probably it forms part of a distinct one. The word 
atwxeia does not occur in any saying of our Lord recorded 
in the Gospels, so this Logion was very likely new. 


Loeion 5, ll. 23-30. 

[A€y]ee [Inoots, dajov édv Gow [....]e[...].. Geor cal 
[.-]oo.€[. .] éorw pdvos [. .]rw eyd eiys per adr[od] eyet- 
[plov tov Aldov Kae? ebprioers pe, oxicov 7d Lbdov Kay exet elu. 

‘Jesus saith, Wherever there are ....and there is one 


....alone, I am with him. Raise the stone and there 
thou shalt find me, cleave the wood and there am I.’ 


lag y. 
POR cs 
* 2 eee 
——— 
; ; fos 


ME eee an ne cee ee 


M 
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The meaning of this remarkable Logion, the beginning 
of which is unfortunately mutilated, constitutes the chief 
difficulty of the fragment. First as to the reading :— 

In 1. 23 immediately before OY there is part of a stroke 
which may very well be the end of the cross-bar of TI. 
In 1. 24 the remains of the letter before €0! are consistent 
with © only, and those of the letter preceding suit A better 
than X or A, which seem to be the only alternatives. Before 
this there is the bottom of a perpendicular stroke, which 
would be consistent with H, 1, N, 1 and perhaps Tf and ¥. 


At the beginning of 1. 25 what we have read as C may 


equally well be the second half of 1, and 0. might possibly 


_be one letter, W&, though this does not correspond with the 


vestiges so well. In 1. 26 the first letter of which any part 
is preserved may be T, TI, or [; but [€]-W would not fill 
the lacuna. In 1. 27 there is not room for AYT[WN], and 
moreover the tip of a letter is visible, which suits Y. 

It seems fairly certain that the Logion offers a general 


‘parallel to Matt. xviii. 20o—‘ For where two or three are 


gathered together, &c.—though with considerable diver- 
gences. An extension of that verse which comes nearer 
to our passage is found in Ephraem Syr. Hvang. Concord. 
Expos. c. 14 (v. Resch, Agrapha, p. 295), where the im- 
portant addition wht wnus est corresponds to pdvos here, 
and suggests that €iC should be read either at the begin- 
ning of 1. 25 or before ECTIN. The meaning may then be 
that wherever there are several believers, or even only one, 
Jesus is always present. No explanation can however be 
considered satisfactory, unless it enables the lacunae in 
Il. 25 and 26 to be plausibly filled up, and provides an 
adequate conjecture for the word ending in €01, which is 
the real key to the whole passage. If AO€E0I is the right 
reading there, a contrast seems to be intended between 
the many ungodly and the one true believer :—‘ Where all 
men else are unbelievers, if one alone is (faithful), I am 
with him. But d@eo is hardly a natural word in this 
connexion; and some such adjective as morés would be 
required in |. 25, and it is difficult to see how this can be 
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obtained. Further, unless ei is lost at the beginning of 
1. 25, both the explanations suggested require either éorw, 
to be a mistake for 7, or xat to be a mistake for xe. 

The whole passage should be compared with an extract 
from the Gnostic ‘Gospel of Eve’ quoted by Epiphanius, 
Haer. 26, 3 eye ot kal od eyo Kal drrov ay iis €y@ Exel eit, Kal 
ev araciv ely eomappyeévos, kart GOev av OéAns ovdrA€yers pre, Ewe BE 
ovAdywv éavtov ovddréyers. But the idea here, that Christ is 
in His believers (cf. John xiv. 20), is rather different from 
that of our passage and Matt. xviii. 20, where it is only 
promised that He will be with them. It is, however, some- 
what tempting to connect the quotation with the remark- 
able but difficult sentence, ‘ Raise the stone,’ &., as imply- 
ing the presence of Christ in all things; cf. Eph. iv. 6. 

Another possible explanation of these words would be to 
regard them as a parallel to Matt. vii. 7, ‘Ask and it shall 
be given you, and as intended to teach the effort required 
in order to find Christ. 


Loaton 6, ll. 30-35. 


Aéyet “Inoods, obk Eorw Sextds mpodiirns év TF Tarpid: adz[o]6, 
ove iatpds Tove? Oepameias cis Tovs ywwdoKovTas aiTov. 

‘Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country, neither doth a physician work cures upon them 
that know him.’ 


Cf. Luke iv. 24 oddels mpodyrns dexrds éotw ev Tm marplo. 
airod. Matt. xiii. 57 and Mark vi. 4 have dros, and the 
addition cal év rf olkig avrod (Mark xal év trois cvyyeréow 
avrod, kat, «.7-A.). John iv. 44 has rudy odk ye, but omits 
kal ev ti) olkiqg avrod. The significance of the agreement 
between the text of the papyrus and that of St. Luke will 
be discussed later. In connexion with the second part 
of the Logion, which is new, the preceding verse in 
St. Luke’s narrative, ‘Physician, heal thyself? &c., and 
the following verse in that of St. Mark (vi. 5) should be 
noticed. 


Poet} oP Th 
; 


© 
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Loaion 7, ll. 36-41. 
Acyet “Inoots, modus @xodopnuévn em’ &xpov [6 ]povs tyndod 
Kal eornprypevn ovre melo ]etv d8varar odre xpr[B]fvar. 
‘Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high hill, 
and stablished, can neither fall nor be hid.’ 


The scribe certainly wrote YYHAOYC, but he appears to 
have partially rubbed out the C. 

The idea in Matt. v. 14 here appears in an expanded 
form. The additional matter suggests the parable of the 
house built upon a rock, Matt. vii. 24, 25.. But it is not 
really admissible to suppose that this Logion is a mere 
conflation of the two passages, since there is no reference 
here to the rock, which is the essential point of the parable. 

In Matt. v. 14 the ordinary reading is méAls kewevn. But 
@xodounuevn is supported by the Syriac versions and Tatian, 
Dietess. viii. 41, which all have ‘ built,’ not ‘ set.’ 


Loaion 8, ll. 41, 42. 

As at the bottom of col. 1, the traces of letters in the 
middle of 1. 42 are very faint. The third letter could be 
r, the fifth C. [€]IC TO ENWTIION COY is a_ possible 
reading. The last letter of the line may be €, and the 
preceding one F or conceivably K. The Logion appears to 
be new. 
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, IV 
GENERAL REMARKS 


Iv would be obviously impossible for us to attempt an 
adequate discussion of the questions to which our fragment 
gives rise, still less to assign its place in early Christian 
literature. But though this task must be left to theological 
scholars, it will not perhaps be out of place to indicate 
the chief problems connected with the discovery, and the 
direction in which its value seems chiefly to lie. 

‘Since the papyrus itself was written not much later 
than the beginning of the third century, this collection 
of sayings must go back at least to the end of the second 
century. But the internal evidence points to an earlier 
date. The primitive cast and setting of the sayings, the 
absence of any consistent tendency in favour of any par- 
ticular sect, the wide divergences in the familiar sayings 
from the text of the Gospels, the striking character of 
those which are new, combine to separate the fragment 
from the ‘apocryphal’ literature of the middle and latter 
half of the second century, and to refer it back to the 
period when the Canoni 1 Gospels had not yet reached 
their pre-eminent position. Taking 140 A.D., then, as the 
ternunus ad quem, and postponing for the present the 
question of the terminus a quo, we proceed to consider 
the possibility, which the provenance of the papyrus 
naturally suggests, that our fragment may come from the 
‘Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ This Gospel, of 
which only a few extracts survive, was probably written 
about the beginning of the second century, and seems for 
a time to have attained in Egypt and even elsewhere a high 
degree of authority. It was however decisively rejected 
in the third century. Its chief characteristics seem to have 
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_ been its Encratite and mystic tendencies. Now, it might 
be contended that the asceticism of Logion 2 points to an En- 
cratite bias ; and that the ‘mystic’ nature attributed to this 
Gospel by Epiphanius and indicated in the only excerpt 
of any length that is preserved (Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 6. 
45, 9. 63-66), is in keeping with the phraseology of Logion 5. 
But asceticism such as that of Log. 2 finds abundant parallel 
in the N.T., and the mysticism of Log. 5 is open to doubt, 
and in any case it is much less meerked than in the extract 
referred to. A more serious and, in our opinion, fatal 
objection to the identification is the setting in which these 
Logia are found. The use of the present tense Aye, the 
regular repetition of the opening formula, and still more 
the obvious want of connexion between the individual 
sayings, which clearly relate to different occasions, are 
strongly opposed to the supposition that they could form 
part of a narrative Gospel. The same objection of course 
equally applies to the reference of our fragment not only 
_ to the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’—which more- 
over is the less likely a claimant since it seems to have 
been closely related to St. Matthew's Gospel from which 
our fragment is widely divergent—but to any so-called 
‘Gospels.’ These, whether professing to fill up gaps left 
by the Canonical Gospels, or going over the same ground 
from the point of view of a particular sect, at any rate 
gave a connected narrative of events and discourses, not 
a series of disjointed sayings. 1, 

But it will perhaps be said that, though our fragment 
may not actually form part of any one of these com- 
positions, it may still be a series of excerpts from one or 
more of them. It is of course impossible to disprove such 
atheory. But in the absence of any clear case of parallelism 
between the contents of the fragment and what is known 
of these apocryphal books, it has little to recommend it. It 
has no @ priort probability, the general character of the 
sayings lends it no support, and, since extracts would 
presumably be made with some purpose, it fails to explain 
the want of connexion between one saying and another. 
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A more satisfactory view, though not free from difficulties, 
is that this fragment is what it professes to be, a collection 
of some of our Lord’s sayings. These, judging from their 
archaic tone and framework, were put together not later 
than the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century ; and it is quite possible that they embody a tradi- 
tion independent of those which have taken shape in our 
Canonical Gospels. The insistence on the observance of 
the sabbath, if that be the meaning of Log. 2, suggests that 
the sayings may have been current in Jewish Christian 
circles. The principle of the compilation is not obvious. 
Perhaps it was their picturesque force that determined 
their selection; perhaps they were chosen as pregnant 
utterances requiring elucidation. In any case we may here 
have got for the first time a concrete example of what was 
meant by the Logia which Papias tells us were compiled by 
St. Matthew, and the Adyia xupiaxd upon which Papias him- 
self wrote acommentary. The statement about St. Matthew 
(ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 39), MarOaios pév otv “EBpatds d1adext@ 
TA Ndyta cuveypawato’ Hpyjvevoe 0 adTa os iv dvvatos ExacTos, 
has always been taken as the starting-point in any discus- 
‘sion of the synoptic problem, but of the meaning of the 
word Adyia the most diverse views have been held. It is 
not of course at all likely that our fragment has any actual 
connexion either with the Hebrew Logia of St. Matthew or 
the Adyia kypraxkd of Papias. It contains nothing which 
suggests the one or the other, and probably many such 
collections were made. But it is difficult to imagine a title 
better suited to a series of sayings, each introduced by the 
phrase A€ye. Incods, than Logia ; and the discovery strongly 
supports the view that in speaking of Adyia Papias and 
Eusebius intended some similar collection. 

To sustain this theory, it is necessary to undertake some 
consideration of the relations of the fragment to our Gospels. 
The Logia which have clear parallels in the Gospels are the 
first, fifth, sixth, and seventh. The first, so far as it is pre- 
served, corresponds precisely with the language of Luke 
vi. 42, but the difference between this reading and that of 
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Matt. vii. 5 is too slight to be of much importance. A much 
more remarkable case of agreement with St. Luke against 
the other Evangelists is the occurrence in Log. 6 of the 
word dexrés. On the other hand, Log. 7 offers a point of 
contact with St. Matthew's Gospel which alone has the 
saying about the city set on a hill; and the promise 
‘where two or three are gathered together, &c., which 
perhaps reappears in another form in Log. 5, is also peculiar 
to St. Matthew. Of the influence of St. Mark’s Gospel there 
is no trace, nor is there any direct connexion with St. John’s ; 
but two of the new Logia, both in their general tenor and in 
the use of the words xdécpos, 6. marnp, and év capxi, have 
a Johannine sound. Against these points of agreement 
with our Gospels have to be set both the occurrence of 
new Logia, and the divergences of reading. 

The first explanation which suggests itself is that we 
have here only another instance of free citation from our 
Gospels. But this cannot be considered satisfactory. If 
there were a perfectly clear case in,our fragment of verbal 
agreement with one of the Evangelists, there would be 
some ground for supposing that the other passages which 
approximated to the Gospel text were loose or expanded 
quotations. Logion 1 is too incomplete to carry much 
weight. The only coincidence which is at all striking’ 
is the use of the word dexrdés. Here St. Matthew and 
St. Mark have dripos, St. John ri odk éxer, and this is 
just one of the cases in which St. Luke’s variation has been 
explained, not as due to a difference in, or an independent 
use of, the sources, but as a literary improvement. If this 
assumption is correct, it would certainly be reasonable to 
regard the passage in St. Luke as the origin of our 
Logion, the differences between the two could be put down 
to misquotation, and the following sentence about the 
physician could be taken as a literary expansion. But while 
the strength of this position may be admitted, it is far from 
being unassailable. In the first place, its basis is after 
all only a hypothesis, which, even if true for a number 
of variations, need not be so in this particular instance. 
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It may be argued from the occurrence of the word dexrds 
unaccompanied by other points of agreement, not that the 
fragment borrowed from St. Luke, but that both drew from 
a common source, or at least were influenced by the same 
body of tradition. Should such a view be held to be 
probable here, it would have an important bearing upon 
the whole question of the independence of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Secondly, since we have in any case to assume 
a source other than the Gospels for the Logia which are 
entirely new, is it not simpler to regard this as the source 
of the whole collection? The validity of this argument 
of course depends largely upon the view taken of the new 
sayings. Those critics who put them down as ‘Gnostic’ 
inventions will probably maintain the dependence of their 
author upon the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke as 
we have them. Starting from the fact that they do not 
appear to be quoted by any writer, while the MS. contain- 
ing them may be as late as the third century, to postulate 
a Gnostic origin would be an easy explanation, and one to 
which the character of Log. 5 might be held to give some 
support. But, partly owing to the doubt as to the meaning 
of that passage pending a restoration of the first three 
lines, its ‘Gnosticism’ is far from being ascertained. And 
if the other new logia are to be branded as ‘ Gnostic, it is 
difficult to see what might not be included under that 
convenient category. Of the peculiar tenets of developed 
Gnosticism we have here not a vestige. Even if the 
prevailing judgement of these sayings should be that 
they were preserved in Gnostic circles, and themselves 
show some trace of the tendencies out of which Gnosticism 
developed, it does not follow that they are therefore inven- 
tions. And, whether free or not from Gnostic influence, 
the genuine ring of what is new in this fragment, and 
the primitive cast of the whole, are all in favour of its 
independence of our Gospels in their present shape. 


THE END 
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